LIFE OF  ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON

also the intensity of his intelligence. He had no vast
memory like Scott's, but he remembered to a most
unusual extent his own emotions and sensations, and the
events of his past life, and what remained in his mind
preserved its freshness and a lifelike sharpness of outline.

If Stevenson's claim to genius is to be based upon
any single gift, it is this quality that most deserves
such recognition, nor can it well be refused, if Baude-
laire's definition be regarded as adequate: Le genie n'est
que I'enfance retrouvee d volonte. The paper on " Child's
Play," the Child's Garden of Verses, and certain pas-
sages quoted in the earlier pages of this book display a
power of returning to the ideas and feelings of child-
hood which has seldom if ever been shown in a higher
degree, or has existed except along with intellectual
powers of a very considerable calibre.

It related also to the ordinary sensations of maturity.
We have all been active and all been tired, but who has
given us such pictures of activity and of fatigue as
Stevenson ? Consider the account of his tobogganing,
place beside it the calm of weariness following exercise
described in " Walking Tours/' or the drowsy labour of
the end of the Inland Voyage, and then recall David
Balfour. " By what I have read in books, I think few
that have held a pen were ever really wearied, or they
would write of it more strongly. I had no care of my
life, neither past nor future, and I scarce remembered
there was such a lad as David Balfour; I did not think
of myself, but just of each fresh step, which I was sure
would be my last, with despair, and of Alan, who was
the cause of it, with hatred."l

1 Kidnapped^ chap. xxii.
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